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The ideal citizen is thus the rhetor, or orator. He is a man who is devoted to
public affairs, accepts the responsibilities of citizenship, informs himself thoroughly by
a broad range of studies, bases his social principles upon reason, and develops a sense
of good judgment about the problems facing the city. Then and only then is the
orator ready to try to persuade his fellows of policies he has been trained to think
about and to pursue. Of course, he should also develop high standards of style and
taste in his compositions and in his speeches.
Isocrates heaped scorn upon the idea that the good citizen could be formed by
long years of immersion in purely abstract academic studies like mathematics or
dialectics or science. These may be subjects appropriate for boys or callow youth but
not for grown men. The philosophers may end up being teachers of what they have
learned, but they will have no practical knowledge useful to their times or relevant for
the lives of their students. Isocrates took the Sophists' image of rhetoric as a narrow
technical training for public speaking and transformed it into an ideal for the highest
type of public service to the city and to mankind.
Isocrates saw clearly that the genuine orator must be primarily a man of good
character, devoted to the public good. Rhetoric is not merely a means of persuading
people to action; it lays upon the rhetorician the obligation to work for the welfare of
the state. Thus an orator must be a good statesman if he is to be a good orator. The
preparation for such an ideal, therefore, not only must include a study of the
principles and techniques of rhetoric but also must emphasize a broad background of
liberal arts, including literature, logic, history, political science, ethics, art, and music,
as a basis for forming good judgments of public policy.
Of major importance, also, is the emphasis Isocrates put upon the practicality of
knowledge. Philosophy to him was the means by which knowledge is used for the
practical business of making judgments and decisions concerning proposed courses of
action. Knowledge for its own sake and without relation to action is not properly to
be called knowledge. Isocrates realized the necessity of education as a process of
building a sense of community responsibility. He worked long and arduously for
Panhellenic unity, but his efforts were never crowned with genuine success before
Greece fell to the Macedonian conquerers.
In general, it may be said that, despite the influence of Isocrates upon Cicero
and Quintilian in Roman times, his ideals were never as fully accepted by the
educational theorists of the Western w<3rld as have been those of Plato and Aristotle.
One of the reasons may be that the democratic ideal which produced Isocrates'
conception of the relation of knowledge to action was to go into an eclipse from
which it did not emerge for some 2,000 years.
Another reason may be that Isocrates made it plain that man cannot achieve
certainty in matters of moral conduct and practical judgment. Moral principles must
be worked out in a painfully slow process of discussion, dialogue, and discourse, and
they must be tested by their success in guiding human conduct. Man can arrive at
accurate and valid judgments only by persistent study of relevant facts, analysis of
relationships, and rational inference free from emotional bias. Man cannot achieve
irrefutable, certain knowledge in human affairs. Yet, as the polis declined, men wanted